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that carloads and boatloads of the beautiful hyacinths, 
tulips, and daffodils in which Holland then abounded 
would be sent in the name of the congress to hospitals 
for wounded soldiers in England, France, Belgium, and 
Germany, and, if possible, also to the eastern theater of 
war. 

But to me personally the most illuminating moment 
of the congress came after Miss Addams had enunciated 
these words in her address at the largest public meeting 
held in connection with the congress : 

"We have many evidences at the present moment that, 
inchoate and unorganized as it is, the spirit of interna- 
tional good will may be found even in the midst of this 
war constantly breaking through national bounds. The 
very soldiers in the opposing trenches have to be moved 
about from time to time lest they come to know each 
other, not as the enemv, but as individuals, and a sense 
of comradeship overwhelm their power to fight." 

There was long-continued applause, which carne par- 
ticularly from a certain section of the galleries. I 
glanced up to see who it ,was that so vociferously as- 
sented; it was a group of Dutch soldiers, in the prime 
and strength of their manhood, dressed in immaculate 
military uniform, clapping their hands and rising in 
tribute to the distinguished American who in these few 
words exposed the sham and fallacy of international 
hatred ! 

Why Not Systematize War? 

Jackson H. Ralston. 

"Of law there can be no less acknowledged than that her 
seat is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the 
world : all things in heaven and earth do her homage, the 
very least as feeling her care and the greatest as not ex- 
empted from her power ; both angels and men and creatures 
of what condition soever, though each in different sort and 
manner, yet all with uniform consent, admiring her as the 
mother of their peace and joy." 

Accepting the spirit of these lines, written by Bishop 
Hooker in his Ecclesiastical Polity some three centuries 
ago, we may believe that when men first discussed the 
'laws of war" Mars chuckled, and since that time high 
Olympus has resounded with his guffaws. Laws of war, 
what are they? What are the laws of arson? The 
laws of mayhem? The laws of murder? Can there be 
laws of lawlessness? If so, where do we find their 
sanction ? Who created them ? Who will enforce them ? 
Are their roots found deep in moral principle? Are 
they of philosophic origin or the result of natural per- 
ception and logical development? Who welcomed them 
as "the mother of their peace and joy?" 

When we accept these laws we bow to the rule of 
orderly disorder, moral immorality, justly and equitably 
planned disregard of human right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

After all, these laws strangely mystify- us. We find 
that they may be disobeyed without penalty or punish- 
ment. We discover that under their rule it is righteous 
for an army to explode mines under the feet of an un- 
suspecting man; it is unrighteous to use false flags. It 
is proper for a submarine, like a midnight assassin, to 
blow up a vessel of war ; it is improper that a peaceful 
merchantman, to escape destruction, should fly the flag 
of a foreign nation. One series of acts is condemned 
under the laws of war, and another may be sustained; 



and when we seek for a rule of reason we find we are, 
as it were, on a shoreless sea, without a rudder, with no 
compass to guide us, and no sail to carry us to a port of 
safetv. 

Perchance there may be some deep fundamental error 
in our attitude toward the subject. It may be that 
somewhere we have missed our bearings, for we are con- 
tinually calling for aid from the laws of war and getting 
only Delphic response. 

What is the error of which we are guilty and at which 
Mars laughs? We have treated war as a legitimate 
thing, with regard to which consistent laws might be 
laid down which would enforce themselves. Nationally, 
we have laws against mayhem, arson, murder. Inter- 
nationally, we accept these things as just. We have no 
laws aoainst them. We have so-called laws of them. 
When we have met in Hague Peace Conferences, as in 
1907, we have, passed six times as many conventions 
concerning the warlike relations of States as we have 
concerning their peaceful relations, so legitimate is war. 
We never prescribe it, limit it, punish it. 

If we could imagine a country in which the inhabit- 
ants expected sooner or later to indulge in marauding 
against one another and seizing each other's property 
for their several uses, then we could further imagine 
these same people getting together in solemn conclave, 
as our nations do, and piously resolving that as individ- 
uals they would not raid one another save when they 
personally felt that they had been insulted by their fel- 
lows, or save when their important vital interests, as 
they individually determined them to be, demanded 
that they possess themselves of the property of each 
other, and then only under fixed rules, as, for instance, 
that while they might kill the head of the family, they 
would not kill children under the age of six; that they 
would not make slaves of the survivors, but only take 
away their property or mortgage their labor for future 
years ; that they would endeavor to nurse back to health 
those of their neighbors whom they failed to kill at the 
first shot. These laws would be reasonable, as reason- 
able as the laws of war, and yet perhaps we would all 
admit that there might be circumstances of convenience 
and advantage, and perhaps of humanity, or even moral- 
ity, which would prevent the entry by individuals into 
such contracts. 

Turning, however, to the law of nations, we say in 
Hague conventions that states may themselves judge 
when they are insulted, or when their vital interests de- 
mand that they should be their own executioners. Hav- 
ing so declared, we next lay down rules of action to 
apply when they are at war, but without reserving power 
to enforce such rules. In themselves the rules may be 
very excellent, as excellent as was the rule of action gov- 
erning Kobin Hood, when he stole from the rich to give 
to the poor. England frowned down upon his exercise 
of this praiseworthy principle, but other nations, and 
England as well, have never dissented from the idea 
that it was entirely proper to blow the blessings of civil- 
ization over far countries under cover of cannon smoke, 
or that the rich and powerful nations should take from 
the poor and weak. 

Our laws of war have utterly failed because they have 
started from the premise above indicated, that war was 
natural, inevitable, even laudable and righteous. We 
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can never meet the difficulty until we approach the 
problem from an entirely different standpoint. We 
must, as a nation, treat war as abhorrent and to be 
stamped out. We must never again send a representa- 
tive to a peace conference to write the laws of war. In 
the place of such burlesque upon peace, we must write 
real declarations of principle by nations which intend 
not to enter into war, but propose to render it unneces- 
sary and impossible, and undertake to punish as far as 
practicable nations indulging in it. At least we must 
do this and accept the consequences of such new rules of 
action if, indeed, we believe war to be an evil and a 
nuisance, though in our minds it may fall short of being 
a crime. 

It makes a great difference whether the laws of 
burglary are framed by burglars, even by those who, 
recognizing the frailty of human nature, expect that 
some time or other they will be compelled to resort to 
burglary, or, on the other hand, by citizens who are not 
burglars, do not expect to indulge in burglary, and do 
propose to treat it as an objectionable occupation. 

To give slight concrete illustrations of the idea we 
have in mind, we may call attention to the fact that one 
of the latest Hague conventions undertook to regulate 
the use of submarine mines in war. This recognized 
the legitimacy of their employment. Again, according 
to the accepted practice among nations, a city may be 
bombarded and the property of neutrals destroyed, and 
such neutrals are without recourse. Approaching these 
topics from a saner point of view, we would agree that a 
nation which, by planting mines or through any other 
act of war, inflicted injury upon the property of the 
individuals of a neutral nation should be responsible for 
the injury inflicted. 

To illustrate: If, gun in hand, and endeavoring to 
kill my enemy, by mischance I slay an innocent by- 
stander, I am punished for the act; the fact that my 
aim was bad will not excuse me. Even civilly T may 
be compelled to pay heavy damages to his wife and fam- 
ily. If I set a trap for an enemy, and by accident kill 
a friend, our municipal laws hold me deserving of pun- 
ishment. The nation committing like acts should re- 
ceive corresponding punishment. 

We should not allow any nation to gain material ad- 
vantage, or assumed material advantage, as the result 
of war with another nation. If, in a dispute, I am 
overcome by another man, he gains no right to hold me 
down until I yield to him my purse or deed him my 
property. Yet we are told that by the laws of war 
similar acts may occur between nations and be fully 
justified. We say there are no such laws of war — that 
in such things are lacking all the elements of law, 
whether measured by the criterion so eloquently stated 
by "Hooker or by any criterion recognized among men 
who claim a speaking acquaintance with the Ten Com- 
mandments or with the proprieties recognized as exist- 
ing among gentlemen. If a thousand times men have 
been overcome by their enemies and despoiled of their 
pocket-books, there is not thereby created a law of rob- 
bery. A thousand like instances as between nations 
cannot create a law of war sanctioning such conduct. 
The fact that under given circumstances men or nations 
have taken advantage of one another does not create a 
law of wrongdoing, but only indicates a tendency on 
their part, their passions being excited, to ignore the 
laws of decency. 



We will further add to our national laws. Within 
our borders we will prohibit the flotation of bonds to 
carry on war, just as we punish a man as accessory to 
a crime who loans money to another to buy a gun to 
kill his fellow. Likewise we will prohibit the selling of 
arms and ammunition by our citizens to another nation 
to carry on war, for in so doing we make ourselves ac- 
cessories to the ensuing slaughter. We must have our 
own rules of righteousness and right living. 

We will make it more difficult for ourselves to enter 
into war. Today our Congress and our President may 
declare war without real knowledge of popular senti- 
ment, influenced by the excitement of the moment, and 
we are compelled to follow in their train. We will 
prevent declarations of war before a reference of the 
whole question to the entire people on a direct vote, and 
if this be had, we may be assured that we will never 
enter into it. War has ever been a game for kings to 
play at, and Presidents and Congresses should not suc- 
ceed to their role. 

But if our thesis be wrong — if we must continue to 
have laws of war instead of laws against war — let us 
address ourselves to the problem in a sportsmanlike 
way, and let war be a game, sanctioned as such, and 
carried out under enforceable rules. Let us be system 
atic, forming a circle around the combatants, and al- 
lowing no nation to trade with them while the game 
proceeds. Let the prize be determined in advance of 
the conflict, so that each nation may know exactly the 
penalty of defeat or the reward of victory. Let strict 
rules be established, with an umpire furnished with 
power to call the game off, enforce forfeitures, or de- 
clare the victory which should be awarded to the side 
winning the most points or indulging in the fewest 
fouls. The burning of a town should have a fixed 
value; the killing of a thousand soldiers, the slaughter 
of civilians and the bombardment of unfortified ports, 
the sinking of an enemy's ship — vessel of war or mer- 
chantmen — should be rewarded, and a proper number 
of points allowed. So many points should be deducted 
for the destruction of the vessel of a neutral nation or 
the killing of neutrals. Of course official tally-keepers 
should be appointed. 

In this or some similar way it will be possible to sys- 
tematize war as we do a baseball contest or a game of 
parlor bridge, and thereby add to its sanctity and glory. 
Hyattsville, Md. 



WHERE IS GOD? 

Rabbi Joseph Silverman. 

The following is the answer to a little child who re- 
cently asked the author, "Where is God in this great 

war?" 

Not in. cruel war with shot and shell, 
Not in triumph shouts at each death knell, 
Not in nations' gore that stains the sod, 
Not in all this cruel hate is God ! 

Not in selfish plans that aim to kill, 
Not in sinful prayers more blood to spill, 
Not in churches that uphold the rod, 
Not in such hypocrisy is God! 

But in loyal hearts that sigh and bleed, 
In the yearnings for a better creed, 
In a land that knows no tyrant's nod, 
In a world of law and peace is God! 



